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random movements of the child (p. 124). The tendency has been to 
neglect "the means whereby" in our anxiety to reach the end. What 
is needed is conscious analysis of the former. Owing to the artificial 
conditions imposed by civilization, we have become victims of subcon- 
scious habits and predispositions which interfere with proper functioning. 
The author's " method is based firstly on the understanding of the co- 
ordinated uses of the muscular mechanisms, and secondly on the complete 
acceptance of the hypothesis that each and every movement can be con- 
sciously directed and controlled " (p. 199). In the necessary re-education 
the subject must first be taught to inhibit the wrong habits and then be 
guided into "the position of mechanical advantage." The author does 
"not believe in any concentration that calls for effort. It is the wish, 
the conscious desire to do a thing or think a thing, which results in ade- 
quate performance" (p. 103). The reviewer cannot go into the author's 
practical methods of treatment which are merely suggested in this book. 
With the author's personal tact and experience, they have evidently met 
with marked success. To copy them wholesale would be a violation of 
the author's fundamental appeal, viz., to "establish communication with 
reason" as against habit and prejudice. With the general principle of 
the book the reviewer is in sympathy. "It is our duty now to super- 
impose a new civilization founded on reason rather than on feeling-tones 
and debauched emotions, on conscious guidance and control rather than 
on instinct" (p. 242). This is as true in our group conduct as in our 
individual guidance. 

J. E. Boodin 
Carleton College 



Culture and Ethnology. By Robert H. Lowle, Ph.D. New York : 
Douglas C. McMurtrie. 191 7. Pp. 189. 
This book is designed to acquaint laymen with some of the results of 
ethnological work. Its thesis is that the interpretation of culture can- 
not be made from the standpoint of psychology, race, or geographic 
environment but from the standpoint of culture itself. "Culture," he 
says, " is a thing sui generis which can be explained only in terms of itself. 
This is not mysticism but sound scientific method. The biologist, what- 
ever metaphysical speculations he may indulge in as to the ultimate 
origin of life, does not depart in his workaday mood from the principle 
that every cell is derived from some other cell. So the ethnologist will 
do well to postulate the principle, omnis cultura ex culture This means 
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that he will account for a given cultural fact by merging it into a group 
of cultural facts or by demonstrating some other cultural fact out of 
which it has developed. The cultural phenomenon to be explained must 
either have an antecedent within the culture of the tribe where it is found 
or it may have been imported from without. Both groups of determi- 
nants must be considered." 

This idea is somewhat like that of Tarde, that the advance of every 
science consists in suppressing external likenesses and replacing them by 
internal likenesses. But Dr. Lowie's method is not sound. It means 
only that cultural facts should be studied from the viewpoint of evolu- 
tion, and while that is the usual method among scientists it does not 
exclude psychological, racial, or environmental factors. The influence 
of "contact" which he emphasizes is in reality an appeal to environment. 
In the last analysis social phenomena must be referred, as Spencer points 
out, either to intrinsic factors (psychology) or to extrinsic factors 
(environment). Dr. Lowie's method is only a convenient way of tracing 
sequences to those ultimate determinants denned by Spencer. 

Jerome Dowd 

University of Oklahoma 



The Play Movement and Its Significance. By Henry S. Curtis. 
Macmillan, 1917. Pp.346. $1.50. 

This volume is the fourth in a series by this author on recreation, 
the previous titles being "Education through Play," "Practical Educa- 
tion," and "Play and Recreation in the Open Country." Like the 
previous volumes, "The Play Movement and Its Significance" is a dis- 
criptive account of activities in progress in different parts of the United 
States together with a criticism of those activities. It is not intended 
to be a discussion of the psychological or larger social aspects of the play 
movement. The author's aim has been to give a concrete picture of 
the extent and development of play activities in the United States and 
the tendencies in control and administration. 

It deals primarily with the play of children of school age and only 
in a small degree with recreation for adults. The necessity of this 
limitation is consistent with the development of the movement for the 
provision and control of recreational activities, since this development 
thus far has been confined chiefly to play for children. 

The first two chapters deal with the sources of the play movement 
and the development of the play movement in the United States. The 



